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EXTRACTS FROM “THE FELLS OF SWARTH- 


MOOR HALL.” 
(Continued from page 755 ) 





The following letter, written just two] month, 
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knew not where to get it, and that the nan- 
payment of it would turn much to his dis- 
credit, upon his promise to repay it mein a 
told Robt. Pring I would see him 


months after the seutence of premunire was| satisfied ; this I did before I received thy first 


eonfirmed against Margaret Fell, alludes to 
very critical fumily affairs. 
John Rous to Margaret Fell. 
‘‘ MiLe-eND, 21st 7th mo. (November), 1664. 

“ Dear Mother,—My very true and fervent 
love is hereby given, and very dearly remem- 
bered to thee, with dear G. F. and my sister 
Rachel. Thy letter to my sister Mary, by 
last post, we received. I was once with my 
sister, to speak with my brother Fell, but he 
was not at home, and since, I was there and 
carried thy letter to him, and then they said 
he was gone to Whitehall; we have not seen 
him now about a fortnight, and so know not 
what he hath done, nor how far he hath pro- 
ceeded ; but I spoke with Thomas Speed, who 
was last week with him at Whitehall, where 
he searched the record where all such things, 
if they are given away, are entered, and T.S. 
told me they could not find that it was then 
granted to any one. My sister told me my 
brother was with Col. Kirby, and that he was 
very courteous to him, but it is well known 
what his fair words come to. I forgot in my 
last to give thee an account of what I had 
done about the £36 my brother was to pay 
Robt. Pring. I, perceiving that my brother 
was in a great-strait about the money and 


letter about it, and before I saw thy last to 
my sister Mary I had paidthe money. I was 
not willing to drive it off long atter I had 
— my word for it, lest Robt. Pring should 
ave had any hard thoughts concerning me 
for not paying it, and so when rents come in 
I would desire thee to reserve so much for 
me, lest my brother when he come down dis- 
= of it otherwise, which would turn my 
indness to him into a prejudice to myself. 
When I have an answer to my last to thee I 
may write further to that business, not having 
much at present to write, only last week I re- 
ceived a letter from P. Evans, wherein was 
inclosed one to thee, which I do not judge 
worth paying postage for so far, nor worth 
troubling thee with; but this I perceive by 
his letter, they were all much troubled at 
thine, and he thinks it may be much preju- 
dice to me, for he thus writes: ‘I desire thee 
by the next to write to thy father and mother 
and excuse thyself in this matter, for I per- 
ceive the thing may work much to thy 
prejudice else, and thy father will not sign 
the bond, neither will there be need for thee 
to press it either in relation to thyself or wife, 





for I perceive his intentions are clear con- 
'cerning thee without such things.’ I am 
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well satisfied concerning his intentions towards 
me while I live, but my desire is to ‘get the 
bond signed, that if I should die my wife or 
children, if the Lord please to give me any, 
may not suffer; but I think it may be well to 
forbear urging it till their spirits are more 
down, and, in the meantime, if my signing a 
bond may do any good, I shall be very will- 
ing, and shall after awhile, as opportunity 
may offer, write to my father to sign that ; but 
I perceive that the greatness of the obliga- 
tion, being £20,000, is something stumbled at, 
so that if thou think fit it be £10,000, or 
£12,000, which it may be, will not be so much 
looked at, I shall be willing to do what may 
be thought necessary for me to do, for I 
would not have anything wanting to secure to 
my wife that which is already granted her ; 
for I look upon it she very well deserves it if 
it had been more. My wife received G. F.’s 








of these premonitory cases of the fearful 
malady is not clear, yet it seems most prob. 
able. The spirit of perfect resignation felt 
by the mother to the will of the Lord, be that 
will life or death for her beloved child, ig 
beautifully manifested in the letter which fol- 
lows :— 
Margaret Fell to John and Margaret Rous, 
Lancaster Castle, Ist of 10th mo. (Dec.) 1664, 
“My dear son and daughter,—In tender 
compassion and ‘love, and the feeling of that 
life which never has an end, do I write unto 
you, It is in that I do enjoy my dear Mary; 
her spirit is near and dear and seems present 
with me, whether in the body or out of it, 
with the Lord. To the Lord of heaven and 
earth she is given up freely. To His heaven- 
ly and holy will I freely submit that every 
jot and tittle thereof, may be fulfilled to the 
glory and praise of His great name. 
















dear lines, which I forgot to mention in my 
last, being taken up so much with that busi- 
ness. There were about 50 taken from the 
Bull and Mouth yesterday, and about 18 
from Mile-end. My wife and sister are both 
well, and remember their dear love to thee 
and G. F. There is great expectation of a 
war with the Dutch, and many ships are a fit- 
ting for it. This with my dear love to thee 
is all at present from 

7 “Thy dearson, Jonn Rovs.” 

“T had this day a letter from my brother 
Yeamans, and they are both well. Thy let- 
ter to my brother and sister Yeamans I sent 
by the post last 7th day.” 

The above remark about “brother Yea- 
mans” is the first indication in any of the let- 
ters we have of Isabel’s marriage to Wm. 
Yeamans, which took place in the summer of 
1664. 

By the forepart of the letter we see the 
Fells were anxiously watching, if the confis- 
cation were followed by the grant of Swarth- 
moor Hall to any of those virulent persecu- 
tors who no doubt had their eye upon it, but in 
this one particular the King had kept his 
promise so far. Still they felt by no means 
secure, for they well knew that at any future 
day he might assign over all Margaret Fell’s 
property, personal and real, to whomsoever 
he chose. 

It seems to have been very soon, almost 
immediately, after the despatch of that letter 
from John Rous, that Mary, who was still on 
a visit with her sister in London, became ex- 
tremely ill. The nature of her disease is not 
stated in the only communication which al- 
ludes to it; but we know the metropolis was 


just then on the eve of that dreadful plague, 
which suddenly swept thousands on thousands 
into eternity, the earlier form of which was 
spotted fever, and whether or not it were one 



















“My dear daughter, in the name of the 


Lord Jesus—He who has all power in heaven 
and earth, who gives life and breath to all 
His creatures, and takes them away at His 
pleasure—keep down all unworthy anxieties. 
In the invisible holy life which thou art 
made partaker of, solace thy sou], and in a 
sense of the superintending power of Al- 
mighty God, rest satisfied and be content. 
As I have said often to thee, give up to be 
crossed,—that is the way to please the Lord, 
and to follow Him in His own way and will, 
whose way is the best ; and blessed and happy 
are they that repose on His arm, and in His 
bosom. Theirs is an enduring inheritance 
where there will never be any more change. 
Dear Margaret, let nothing enter thy mind 
concerning me, for I am very well content 
with the work of the Lord. 
care and tenderness was not wanting to her; 
and so be all satisfied and content with the 
will of the Lord; let neither murmuring nor 
repining enter any of your minds. 
sorrow fill your hearts, for we have all cause 
to rejoice in the Lord evermore, and I most 


I know your 


Let not 


of all. I who brought her up for the Lord, 
whom I am sure is her true owner, and there- 
in is my joy—blessed be His holy name who 
has given me her to that end, that He might 
take her away at His pleasure. 

“ All your three sisters were here with me 
when we received the letters, and it was well 
it was so. I intend they shall stay two or 
three days more [in Lancaster] till the ses- 
sions be ended. Thus it hath pleased the 
Lord to divide us equally ;—you being to- 
gether there, and we together here: blessed 
be His holy name! 

“Last week I wrote my mind concerning 
your brother Fell, and I would desire, to 
know his mind as to what he intends to do as 
shortly as may be, for we wish to make a sale 
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of some part of the goods. But if he comes | what passed at the Session house last week 
to live in the country and to take things into | Yesterday, at Hicks’ Hall, four women Friends 
his own hands, we should make a sale of all, | were sentenced to eleven months’ imprison- 
and he shall have what he sees fitting. I| ment or 40/ fine, they having husbands. 
would have you to persuade him to come to | Twelve or thirteen men and women were sen- 
the country, and as soon as may be. tenced to be transported to any of the foreign 
“Your sisters Sarah, Susan, and Rachel, | plantations. At the Old Baily, about forty- 
who are all here, remember their dear love | six Friends were called, and sixteen of them 
to you and to their brother Fell, and their | would not answer [not guilty] according to 
brother and sister Yeamans. No more, but | their form, and so yesterday they were sen- 
rest your dear mother, tenced by the Recorder, those that had hus- 
“Marcaret Fetu.” | bands to Bridewell for twelve months, or 20/. 

“It is much satisfaction to me that you let | fine; the men were sentenced to Barbadoes, 
me know all along how it was with her. It|and the women-maids to Jamaica. About 
was very well done of you. sixteen last Seventh-day pleaded, and were 
“Colonel Kirby causes our bonds to be re-| tried by a jury, which jury were twice sent 
newed and straitened more and more. They | out, not agreeing in their verdict. The 
lock up George Fox, under pretence of an | judges (Hide and Keeling) talked much to 
order that came from London. Get the en-| them, but they could not agree, six of them 
closed letter of G. F.’s sent to Gilbert Latey, | standing very much for Friends. Some of 
that G. Whitehead and he may draw out|them pleaded notably for Friends, saying 
from it what they see convenient. The enclosed | they did not deny but that they were guilty 
to thy brother Fell, deliver to him thyself.” | of meeting at the Bull and Mouth, but they 
The original of the above letter, which is | said they were not guilty of the fact charged 
in the Devonshire House Collection, is thus | against them, viz., attending a seditious meet- 


directed :— ing. One of the jury declared the witnesses 
“To Jonn Rovs, Mercht. were not competent persons (being common 

at the Bear & Fountain in drunkards) to swear against honest men. So 
Loathbury in the judges were very angry with the jury, and 

London. bound them in 100/. bond a-piece, to answer 

These deliver with care.” it at the King’s-bench bar. The four jailers 


(Endorsed by G. F.) “ M. F. when she was | at Newgate were all the witnesses that came 
a prisoner, sent this to her son John Rous, |in against Friends, except one of the mar- 
1664.” shal’s men. 

Mary recovered again, and returned toher| ‘The seven Friends at Hertford, that were 
ancestral home amid the lakes and moun-| first sentenced to be banished, are come back 
tains of the north; whilst deeper and deeper | from Gravesend again, and all their goods 
the dark and fearful clouds of pestilence and —— on shore. I hear the owners intend 
persecution spread over the metropolis. | to Send their ship another way. They have 
Again her dedicated mother pressed her to | sentenced twenty-one at Hertford since.” 


her bosom, and blessed the Lord with fervent __ (fo becentinaed.) 
thankfulness that He had given her back THE TRUE LIFE. 


her child from the very brink of the grave.| The mere lapse of years is not life. To 
But that meeting between mother and daugh- | eat, and drink, and sleep; to be exposed to 
ter took place within the gloomy confines of | darkness and to light; to pace around the 
the castle prison, not as in past times in their | mill of habit and turn the wheel of wealth ; 
own fair Hall. Yet even in prison her joy to make reason our book-keeper, and turn 
could be full. She who before in that darker | thought into implements of trade—this is not 
hour declared from within those same walls, | life. In all this, but a poor fraction of the 
“We have all cause to rejoice in the Lord | consciousness of humanity is awakened, and 
evermore, and I most of all,” was happy even | the sanctities still slumber which make it 
in bonds, because the Lord was with her, and | worth while to be. Knowledge, truth, love, 
it was His presence shed around, that peace | beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give vitality 
and joy, “ which passeth understanding.” to the mechanism of existence. The laugh of 

Meantime, Ellis Hooks, of London, kept | mirth, which vibrates through the heart; the 
Margaret Fell duly informed of the general | tears, which freshen the dry wastes within ; 
proceedings in and near the Metropolis re-| the muscle, that brings childhood back; the 
specting the Friends. In one of the many | prayer, that calls us near; the doubt, which 
letters he wrote to her about this time, he | makes us meditate ; the hardship, that forces 
says :— us to struggle; the anxiety, that ends in trust 

“T think it is two weeks since I wrote to thee, | —these are the true nourishments of natural 
therefore I must now give thee an account of | being. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ THERE IS A PLEASURE IN THE PATHLESS 
Woop.” 


How delightful are the mind’s wanderings 
through the magnificent works of Deity, 
halting at times to take a survey of beauty 
and grandeur where the touch of His finger 
has left an ever-abiding glory. Nor does the 
eye tire-in its gaze when the heart is lifted 
up in thanksgiving and praise. The lofty 
pine, the tall cedar, ever green, emblems of 
virtue and love, through summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold, stretch their limbs toward 
heaven, and seem to say to the ali Father, here 
we are, uprising in all the beauty wherewith 
Thou hast clothed us. We have obeyed thy 
behest, moved only as the gentle breezes 
moved us, and bowed as the fierce gales 
passed over us. To stand in the shadow of 
these in summer’s heat, is indeed a pleasing 
gratification, for while enjoying the refreshing 
influence outwardly, there may come also the 
charm of that ever-presiding Spirit, that out 
of chaos brought forth all this perfection. 
Oh! if human beings would stand as true to 
the Author of their being, what moral im- 
provement and loveliness in every day life 
would shine forth! As the violet blooms 
under the outspread branches of the oak, and 
the vine twines around its trunk, so would all 
the kind and soothing attentions flow out 
through associations of intelligent beings, the 
strong sustaining the weak, selfishness yield- 
ing to duty, obligations of trust fulfilled, har- 
mony and peace presiding and blessing com- 
munities and households. 

“ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods.” 
But description fails to portray* what the 
heart feels in contemplating the munificence 
of the great Creator. I would invite all who 
are at all disposed to ennui or distrust to 
turn their thoughts upward and number their 
blessings. The sun shines alike on the evil 
and the good, the rain descends on the just 
and on the unjust. The rich and the poor 
share alike in these bountiful provisions. 
Art thou pressed with cares or tired with the 
perfidy of men, retire, at least in mind, into 
some quiet nook, or sit thee down by some 
sweetly-gliding brook, or if too much ruffled 
for this, turn in thought to the vast wilder- 
ness where the feet of men never trod, view 
its sublime solitude, the length and breadth 
of its undisturbed domain, and the majesty 
of eternal goodness will surround thee, and 


and the sources whence they rise when com- 
existence. Then will He say to all these dis- 


mission his angels to prepare a repast, as he 
did for his Prophet Elijah, that will strengthen 
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show thee the littleness of all these vexations 
pared with the Power that spoke worlds into 


turbing things, “ Peace, be still,” and com- 


thee for the remainder of life’s journey. 
“There is a rapture on the lonely shore.” 
Who has not felt it while standing by the 
great deep, viewing its fathomless expanse, 
with heart uplifted to Him by whose fiat the 
waters were gathered into one place and 
bounds set,—* Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further.” 
have rolled and foamed mountain high and 
receded again to their allotted place; nor is 
the ecstasy less when in their more gentle 
murmurs, never ceasing, they rise and recede, 
loving the feet of the admirer as they pass. 


Who has not felt it, when these 


“ There is society where none intrude.” Oh, 


yes, the highest, purest, and best of all. 
“The soul’s well beloved,” the presence of 
Him, who to the humble wayfarer journeying 
to the land of Beulah is “ the chiefest among 
ten thousand and altogether lovely.” 
it not so, seclusion would mean desertion; 
but it is far otherwise. 
suffering ones is hallowed by His presence, 
gloom is chased away by the smile of His 
countenance, while in confidence they look 
up and say, “ Though Thou slay me, yet will 


Were 


The chamber of the 


I trust in Thee;” and in love He answers, 


“There shall not a hair of your’head perish ; 
in your patience possess ye your souls.” 


lst mo, 15th, 1869. S. Hunt. 





<span 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A CALL TO DUTY. 

That the great truths which form the 


underlying principles of Christianity, as ex- 


pounded by our fathers, were adapted to the 
wants of the human family, is abundantly 
proved by the readiness with which earnest- 
minded seekers after truth, in every condition 
of life, amongst many of the nations of 
Europe, and on this continent, embraced 
them. Many of these, following the example 
of the first disciples, “ went everywhere preach- 
ing the word.” Multitudes were gathered 
under the banner of the Prince of Peace, 
through their instrumentality. 

The world owes much to those steadfast 
champions for truth, and we, their descend- 
ants, owe it to them and ourselves to carry 
on the work so faithfully begun. 

“If we depend on birthright as a means of 
recruiting our ranks, we become at best a 
hereditary organization.” 

It is well for us to think of this, weighing 
carefully the evidences of our condition as 
compared with the various religious organiza- 
tions of the present time. 

It is well, too, for us to recognize the fact, 
that each age has its wants, which influences 
its acts. 

This isa period of great activity. With 
the disenthralment of the body comes the 
breaking off of the shackles of the mind. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.—NO. XIII. 
Charity. 

There are two kinds of charity. That 
which is most commonly understood by the 
term charity, is liberality to the poor, or to 
benevolent institutions. It is not this, how- 
ever, of which it is now proposed to speak, 
but of that other kind of charity which is de- 
fined to be, “ liberality in judging of men and 
their actions; a disposition which inclines men 
to put the best construction on the words and 
actions of their fellow men.” It is, however, 
more fully defined, and its nature and value 
set forth by the Apostle Paul in his epistle 
to the Corinthians; and his language as there 
used cannot be too often repeated. “ Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of an- 
gels, and have not charity, Iam become as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though | have the gift of prophecy, and un- 
derstand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; 
and though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I 
am nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing. Charity suffereth long, 
and is kind; charity envieth not; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. Doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil. 
Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth. Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three ; but,the greatest of these is charity.” 

There is nothing more essential to the true 
Christian character than that which is here 
portrayed ;—a disposition to be content with 
what we are, envying not, and vaunting not 
ourselves upon any assumed superiority ;— 
avoiding all pretensions and high professions, 
according to all others the full merit to which 
they may be entitled, and regarding and 
holding up to view their virtues rather than 
their faults. Such is charity. 

There are some things in regard to which 
it may be well to inquire whether Friends do 
not need the invocation of this eminent vir- 
tue, as a means of placing themselves more 
in harmony with the divine government, 
and thereby promoting their growth and 
prosperity as a religious body. Whatever 
there may be in our discipline or usages that 
is obnoxious to the imputation of a want of 
charitableness, should be opet to criticism 
and examination, as it is only by this ex- 
amination that we can move forward and 
better our condition, y 

Is there not reason to fear that a dispo- 
sition has prevailed among Friends, more in 


Old creeds are being re-examined ; old ideas 
weighed in the balance of our enlarged hu- 
manity, and, if found wanting, are cast aside. 
The sects into which the Church is divided, 
are making the most of this condition of things. 

They have Sabbath School Societies ; Mis- 
sionary Societies, both home and foreign; 
Bible and Tract Societies; Young Men’s 
Christian Associations; Evangelical Alli- 
ances ; Publication Societies ; all independent 
of the individual organization, in all of which 
are to bes found Societies auxiliary to these, 
which furnish labor for all, and in one or 
another of which, each member finds his or 
her place. 

Now how is it with us? Resting on the 
rock of our faith, Christ the teacher of his 
people, and believing in the sufficiency of this 
light for ourselves, we have not made the 
effort that our predecessors did, to bring others 
under the influence of its Divine rays. We 
have not heard the voice of those Watchmen 
who have been calling to our children to turn 
from the inner light, and seek through some 
other way for acceptance with the Father of 
all our mercies. We have not raised our 
banner before the world, in the sight of all 
men, calling on them to come away from the 
forms and ceremonies in which the ingenuity 
of man has too often shrouded the Truth, and 
to come to that law written in the heart, which, 
if lived up to, will guide into all truth. 

We have seen our dear young people, when 
awakened to a consciousness of their obliga- 
tions to our Heavenly Father, feeling that in 
his vineyard there is work to be done, and 
the query “ Why stand ye here idle?” urging 
them to effort. They have looked over our 











































could take hold of; have grown up with the 
idea that all the labor of the Society must 
rest on the shoulders of the aged and the 
middle-aged ; and, fearful of laying an unholy 
hand upon our ark, have suffered themselves 
to be drawn into other organizations where 
provision for the wants of such has been made. 

Thus have been gathered elsewhere awak- 
ened and sincere minds, that might have been 
shining lights in our Church. We, who ad- 
vocate the establishment of First-day schools, 
believe that this and analagous efforts, under 
the Divine blessing, may prove instrumental 
toward the enlargement and prosperity of 
our heritage. 

Our young people are asking bread. Shall 
we disregard their appeal, and thus virtually 
send them to seek it elsewhere, or shall we, 
as loving parents, give them that which their 
spirits crave, and thus strengthen the band 
which binds them to us, so that their language 
will be, your people shall be our people, and 
your God our God. L. J. R. 
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times past than now, but still to too great 
an extent, to consider themselves a select and 
chosen people, peculiarly favored of the Al- 
mighty. In the introduction to our Disci- 
pline there occurs the following passage: “ As 
it hath pleased the Lord in these latter days, 
by His spirit and power, to gather a people 
to Himself’; and, releasing them from the im- 
positions and teachings of men, to inspire 
them with degrees of the same universal love 
and good will by which the dispensation of 
the gospel was ushered in,” &c. The same 
character of expression is also sometimes 
heard from our galleries; and much as we 
have in many respects outgrown our diaci- 
pline, and advanced in general intelligence 
and moral and religious culture, it may be 
well feared that a sentiment of this kind yet 
prevails among us to some extent. Any as- 
sumption of superiority on our part involves 
as its correlative the assumption that others 
are our inferiors, and hence its uncharitable- 
ness. We cannot be too thoroughly im- 
pressed with the great truth, that it is by 
works alone, as distinguished from mere pro- 
fession, that we can promote the cause of 
truth and our own welfare. 

Again, as it seems to me, do we disregard 
the wise teachings of Paul in applying the op- 
probrious term “ hireling” to the paid ministry 
of other religious denominations. We have 
a right to our own views on this subject, and 
to think our own views correct, and to pro- 
mulgate them to the world; but have wea 
right to apply to those who may think dif- 
ferently from us, but to whom in a spirit of 
Christian charity we must accord the same 
sincerity that we claim for ourstlves, terms 
conveying the accusation of mercenary ve- 
nality? It is true that the term “hireling” 
may in a liteial sense be applied to any one 
who serves for hire or wages, but as in com- 
mon acceptation it impliesmercenariness or the 
prostitution of one’s talents or services for hire, 
its use in this connection is unbecoming a 
people making the profession we do as to 
meekness, peace, and good will toward all 
men. 

It is not intended to counsel any abate- 
ment of our opposition to a system by whicha 
class of men are educated, set apart and sup- 
ported by salaries, as professional teachers 
of the way of salvation, but simply to urge 
that in maintaining our own peculiar views, 
we avoid the use of offensive and uncharita- 
ble epithets, which, so far from promoting our 
own principles, do but recoil upon ourselves, 
doing us an injury without any countervail- 
ing gocd. 

‘It is worthy of inquiry also, whether, in the 
treatment of offenders, so-called, Friends are 
accustomed to exercise a degree of charity 


consistent with their professions of meekness 
and love? “Do you take due care regularly 
to deal with all offenders in the spirit of 
meekness, without partiality or unneccessar 
delay, in order for their help, and where suc 
labor is ineffectual, to place judgment upon 
them in the authority of Truth ?” 

The injunction here given “regularly to 
deal with all offenders,” and when labor is in- 
effectual “to place judgment upon them,” 
read and answered as it is required to be 
three times a year in all the Preparative, 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, and also in 
the Yearly Meeting, and the protracted pro- 
ceedings incident to most cases of alleged 
breach of discipline, seem to make this too 
much the business of the Society. Ought we 
not to look forward more, by a zealous ad- 
vocacy and holding up of the principles we 
profess, rather than to look backward so 
much, by devoting so large a share of our at- 
tention to dealing with offenders. 

The words “to place judgment upon them 
in the authority of Truth,” thousands of 
times repeated from the desks of our clerks, 
have ever sounded to me harsh and unpleas- 
ant. How can we assume that any has the 
right to usurp the judgment seat of the Al- 
mighty, and undertake in the authority of 
Divine Truth to place judgment upon their 
fellow members? 

These are criticisms upon what is regarded 
as law among us,—that is the Discipline ; but 
we must not consider anything too sacred for 
criticism that may Le susceptible of improve- 
ment, bearing in mind that criticism does 
not necessarily involve change, unless upon 
due deliberation it proves to be well founded. 

Apart from the discipline itself, is there not 
occasion for a larger charity in its adminis- 
tration, much as we have improved in this 
respect? It is painful to think of the vast 
numbers that under a mistaken policy and 
uncharitable spirit have been disowned in 
times past for marrying others than members 
of our Society; aud though this has mostly 
passed, is there not yet much room for im- 


provement? 
Ist mo., 1869. T. H.S. 





It is a sad, heavy thing to do anything as 
in obedience to God, while the heart is strait- 
ened, not enlarged toward Him by his Divine 
love; but, that once taking possession, and 
enlarging the heart, that inward principle of 
obedience makes the outward obedience 
sweet; it is then a natural motion. Indeed, 
the soul runs in the ways of God, as the sun 
in its course, which finds no difficulty, being 
naturally fitted and carried to that motion. 
“ He goes forth as a bridegroom, and rejoiceth 
as a strong man to run a race.— Leighton. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A PLEA FOR A NEW YEARLY MEETING. 


The settlement of the Central States has 
collected in its tide of immigration people of 
all sects and almost all nationalities. Find- 
ing here no sea-girt or mountain-bound locali- 
ties, but a wide and nearly level area of fer- 
tility, it is not surprising that the population 
has spread over a surface almost as boundless 
as the sea. Those who seek a home here have 
generally no special local attractions, and 
are not so much influenced by d.stance as by 
convenience; hence charity will palliate, if it 
does not excuse, the remoteness of many 
Friends from our meetings. Yet those silent 
influences which touch and teach the heart, 
incline us not only to re-union in worship, 
but to desire to perpetuate the name of a 
spiritual church, that can satisfy our human 
needs ; and there are yearnings with all those 
who have kept their integrity to be gathered 
to the wonted fold. 

Though beyond the territorial limits of any 
Yearly Meeting, these remote members are 
yet as amenable to disciplinary requisitions 
as those are who reside in the vicinities where 
meetings are regularly held, and the charge 
of delinquency or apathy may be made 
against some who, were they differently cir- 
cumstanced, might receive the meed of ap- 
proval. Pressing home duties so nearly fill 
up the time of these, that long and expensive 
journeys can only be of special and not of 
general requisition. 

These considerations are a plea for the 
establishment of new meetings, so near to all 
who have a desire to attend, that neglect may 
be presumed to indicate indifference. It is a 
truth that where two or three are gathered 
in the Divine Name, a Saviour is there in the 
midst; hence a few may hold and establish 
meetings for spiritual worship. It may in- 
terest the readers of the Intelligencer to know 
that some Friends in Iowa and Illinois have 
for some time believed that the best interests 
of Truth require the establishment of a new 
Yearly Meeting, central, within the com- 

ass of (at present) four Monthly Meetings, 

esides other indulged meetings, from which 
latter, it is expected, two other Monthly 

Meetings will soon be formed, A circle of 

150 miles, from centre to side, would com- 

prise the limits of this new Yearly Meeting. 

West Liberty, in Iowa, where, and in the 

vicinity of which, it is thought, the largest 

number of Friends reside, is the local centre; 
and radiating lines of railway make it con- 
venient for all within the limits to attend. 

These Friends who on account of remoteness 

do not attend the Yearly Meetings to which 

they now belong, cannot be of much real 
strength to them; hence, if requests are 
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properly made to the Yearly Meetings of 
Baltimore and Indiana, it is probable they 
will grant us the privilege desired. In the 
meantime, such as feel this concern should 
be encouraged not to look too much to others, 
but do what is required at their hands. 
Though not the first to whom this prospect 
opened, I have felt impressed to give it my 
earnest support. 


SmpNEY AVERILL. 
Prophetstown, Ill. 


——— + mee 





SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
While here I try to put aside every thing 


but present enjoyment, but my desire is not 
to violate any of the precious testimonies upon 
which I feel my convictions of truth are based. 
The older I grow, the dearer they become to 
me, and I could know no greater joy than to 
see them advanced. 
tion which occurred since I have been here, 
which strengthened me in believing the move- 
ment now commencing among us may result 
in bringing others to see the excellency of our 
principles. 


I will relate a conversa- 


A few evenings since, while in conversation 


with a gentleman whom I always considered 
adverse to Friends, I used the expression, 
“our principles.” 
“You call them principles; I call them no- 
tions.” 


He instantly observed, 


I said, “That is because thou dost 
not understand them.” “No,” he replied, “I 
“T know many 
that do, I responded ;” but I did not think 
best at that time to pursue the subject further. 
On the following day he apologized for the 
remarks he had made on the previous even- 
ing, saying, “Early this morning I awoke 
with a feeling of regret for the rude language 
I had used to you last evening, and the man- 
ner in which the Quakers bear their testimo- 
nies came forcibly before me, and I must ac- 
knowledge of all the different sects I know of 
none whose members more nearly live up to 
the principles of their profession than the 
Quakers. Why do you not publish your be- 
lief, that all may understand it?) When our 
young friend S. was at my house some time 
since, I asked her to explain to me the prin- 
ciples and testimonies of the Quakers. She 
replied she knew not what they were. I 
asked her if she had not been instructed in 
them? She replied she had not. Since then 
she has joined another religious Society, and 
I believe it was because she was not educated 
in your principles and testimonies. I think 
it isa great mistake that you do not impress 
the great truths which you profess upon your 
children. I believe, if they were thoroughly 
educated in them, they would be instruments 
of good to others.” 

I thought such a testimony must stimulate 
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me to greater faithfulness in doing the little I 


to the simple truths of our simple faith, my 
can to exalt the standard of right and truth. 


heart was lifted in thankful praise for that 
Providence that had led me to view the truth 
untrammeled by any outward observances. 


The hour passed rapidly. At the ciosea 
warm pressure of the hand from each assured 
me that deep in the heart the good seed had 
found a lodgment, and under the Divine Hus- 
bandman’s care would yield an abundant 
harvest. 




























We have travelled so far about 1200 miles, 
and for the most part have enjoyed the 
scenery. In one or two instances the rides 
have been tedious and monotonous, but we 
have felt fully compensated in meeting with 
our friends. 

The dear uncle whom I had desired so anx- 
iously to visit received us with an emotion 
that choked his utterance. We are the first 
of his relatives he has seen since he came out 
West. He isold,and has not been successful 
in the accumulation of property. His chil- 
dren are hardy, inured to toil, affectionate, 
and possess good natural abilities, which will 
lead to aspirations higher than any they have 
as yet known. 

We were there over First-day. Being de- 
sirous of getting a better knowledge of the 
people of the settlement and to know some- 
thing of their religious character, we went 
with the family to “Sunday school.” We 
learned that it is the custom for persons of 
all ages to attend, there being very few re- 
ligious privileges among them, except such as 
this school affords. 

The teacher of the Bible class was absent. 
S. was asked to supply his place ; he declined, 
but referred them to me. This was what I 
was not prepared for. I looked at the class. 
They were all full-grown, and among them 
one of the “boys in blue.” With a fervent, 
secret petition for divine help, of which I 
never felt the want more than at that moment, 
I yielded to their request. The lesson for the 
day was from the Sermon on the Mount, be- 
ginning with “Ye have heard that it hath 

n said by them of old time, thou shalt not 
kill,” and four other verses. I could not 
have chosen within the lids of the New Testa- 
ment a better portion of Divine Truth. The 
Master was my helper. The class was atten- 
tive, and I tried to impress upon the minds of 
each the spirituality of our religion,—the inner 
life——which all this chapter illustrates, and 
was led to review in brief the blessings prom- 
ised to the various states into which the seek- 
ing soul may be brought when hungering and 
thirsting after the bread and water of life. 
To the young soldier this appealed with a 
force that I am sure will not be soon forgot- 
ten. He had known what it was to hunger 
and have the natural appetite unappeased— 
to thirst for the cool brook by the wayside, 
and have no friendly hand to offer the cup; 
yet this bread and this water of life shall 
never fail to nourish and support the soul 
under every privation and discouragement. 

As I looked from one to another, and ob- 
served the interest with which they listened 
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A Suacestion.—We have received a letter 
from a correspondent, extracts from which 
will be found in this number, intimating the 
desire of some members of our Society who 
have settled in Illinois and Iowa for the 
establishment of a Yearly Meeting in the 
latter State. We have learned from various 
sources that many Friends from the East and 
South are scattered over the large tract com- 
prising what our correspondent calls the 
Central States. Some of these are isolated 
and with large families; and his suggestion 
revives the desire which has been often ex- 
pressed that Friends so situated should not 
neglect their religious obligations, but regu 
larly meet together on the First-day of the 
week for the purpose of Divine Worship. 

The records of the early settlement of some 
of the older States inform us that wlien a few 
Friends settled in the same locality they met 
for Divine Worship at each others’ houses: 
They were often joined by others not in pro- 
fession with them—perhaps making no pro- 
fession—and in this way some of the large 
meetings in the Eastern States were settled. 
Many seber-minded people are annually 
emigrating to these Central States who are 
not in membership with any religious society, 
and some of these would esteem it a privilege 
to attend such a meeting, even if it were held 
in silence. As a right exercise was main- 


name of Christ, we cannot doubt but the in- 
fluence would be acknowledged in the neigh- 
borhood—the children would often be pre- 
served in the fold, and many might become 
convinced of the Truth as we profess it, and 
be made instrumental in encouraging others 


tained by the “two or thre2” gathered in the’ 
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in that-spiritual communion which our pro-|a total of one hundred and forty-two societies 


fession enjoins. 





PREVENTION OF CRUELTY To ANIMALS.— 
A Meeting of the “Pennsvlvania Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” was 
held in this city on the 22d ultimo, and the 
Academy of Music, one of the largest public 
halls, was filled by an appreciative audience, 
to hear the remarks of Henry Bergh, Presi- 
dent of the Society instituted for the same 
purpose in the city of New York. Many in- 
teresting statements were made, which have 
been largely published in the daily papers, 
and we trust the influence of the Society will 
be extended, not only in our large cities, but 
throughout the entire country. The practice 
of inflicting cruelty upon animals is wide- 
spread, and there can be no doubt that a 
familiarity with it has a tendency to brutalize 
and debase not only those who practice, but 
those who witness it. It was well remarked 
by one of the speakers, that there was an in- 
timate connection between cruelty and vice. 
“Ido not know,” said he, “how you can 
better train a child to violence and blood than 
to teach him to torture the insects and do- 
mestic animals about him. Very soon after 
that, you will have the cock-pit and the dog 
fight, the street fight and the prize fight.” 

The Society proposes to check not only 
brutal drivers from maltreating horses and 
mules, but also the cruelties practiced in 
transporting cattle to market, tying them in 
the most painful positions, packing them in 
large numbers in insufficient cars without 
food or water, the overloading of wearied and 
worn out horses, mutilations of animals, dog 
fighting, cock fighting, &e. 

It was stated at the Meeting that “there 
were in England thirty-two societies similar 
to the one in this city ; three in Scotland, six 
in Ireland, one in Australia, one in India, 
teven in Austria, two in Baden, one in Ba- 
varia, ten in Mecklenberg Schwerin, one in 
Mecklenberg Strelitz, eighteen in Prussia, one 
in Reuss Principality, eight in Saxony, three 
in Hansiabique, two in Wirtemburg, one in 
Belgium, four in France, four in Italy, four 
in Norway, two in Holland, one in Poland, 
seven in Russia, seventeen in Switzerland, and 
six in the United States of America, making 


in the world.” 

The office of the Society in this city is at 
1320 Chestnut street, and the terms of mem- 
bership are five dollars per annum. 

In another part of the paper will be found 
some remarks made at that meeting by Wil- 
liam A. Porter, as reported in Zhe North 
American. 





To Susscripers.—A Friend has kindly 
manifested his interest in Friends’ In- 
telligencer by suggesting that the Editors 
propose that subscribers not only continue 
their subscriptions, but endeavor to increase 
the circulation of the paper, which, as at pre- 
sent conducted, he considers worthy the con- 
fidence of Friends, and thinks that if there 
was as much exertion used to increase the 
subscription list as is made by some other 
papers, it might easily be doubled to the ad- 
vantage of the community. 

We do not feel like saying much on our 
own behalf, trusting that the efforts made to 
render the Intelligencer a welcome weekly 
visitant, will be recognized by those who 
have sympathized with the Editors in their 
concern to combine interest with instruction, 
and to foster in the young mind a love for 
that which is elevating and strengthening to 
the moral being. We have often been cheered 
on our way by words of encouragement from 
different sections of the country ; and it is for 
those who hunger for such mental aliment as 
it is in our power to furnish, that we continue 
to labor. 

In three weeks the present volume will 
end ; and it is important, in order that a cor- 
rect list may be kept, that such subscribers 
as wish to discontinue their subscriptions 
should notify our Agent at once. Those not 
furnishing this information before the close 
of the volume, will be considered as sub- 
scribers another year. 

In order to promote the safe delivery of 
the paper, it is desired that when a change of 
name or post-office is proposed, the address 
heretofore used as well as hereafter to be used, 
shall be plainly written in full. Initials often 
lead to confusion and trouble. Our paper is 


issued weekly at three dollars per annum. 
Two dollars and fifty cents for clubs. 


Any 
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one procuring a club of ten, shall be entitled 
to a free copy, he being responsible for the en- 
tire club. Terms payable in advance. 

All communications must be addressed 
and payments made to the Agent, Emmor 
Comly. Publication Office, No. 144 North 
Seventh Street. 

or other particulars we refer to the first 
column of our periodical. 


Erratom.—In the report of Friends’ Social Ly- 
ceum of last week, on page 763, instead of ‘* State 
of the Soul,’’ read ‘* Hate of the Bowl.”’ 


29 _—___—_ 

Maraziep, on the 17th of Fourth month, 1867, with 
the approbation of Chester Monthly Meeting, at the 
residence of the bride’s father, Epwarp L., son of 
Wm. and Abigail Evans, to Emma, daughter of Asa 
R. and Hannah DP. Lippincott. 

—, on the 7th of First month, 1869, with the 

approbation of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. J., 
Taos. A. Rocka to ExizaBetu G. Tayzor, daughter 
of Isaac D. and Ann G. Taylor. 
, on the 28th of Firat month, 1869, according 
to the order of the religious Society of Friends, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Howarn Woop 
to Mary, daughter of Wm. Canby Biddle, all of-this 
city. 


Diep, on the 25th of First month, 1869, MarsHaL. 
Garricves, aged 54 years; a membor of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends of Philada. held on Race St. 

, suddenly, on the 7th of 12th month, 1867, 
Aaron Betiances, in the 84th year of his age; a 
member and elder of Bordentown Monthly Meeting. 

——, at the residence of her son, near Hartford, 
Burlington Co., N. J., an the 30th of Ninth month, 
1868, Lypta Evans, in the 74th year of her age; a 
member and elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, and 
widow of the late Josiah Eyans. 

——, on the 12th of First month, 1869, Saran H., 
daughter of the late Josiah Bunting, in the 46th 
year of her age ; a member of Darby Mo. Meeting. 

—, on the morning of the 26th ult., ANNIE 
Hiiisorn, inthe 37th year of her age; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

, at her residence in Fallsington, on the 18th 
of Eleventh month, 1868, Resecca, widow of Amos 
Satterthwaite, in the 68th year of her age. 

——, at her residence in Solebury, on the 30th of 
Twelfth month, 1868, Hannan Smpson, aged nearly 
65 years. P 

——, at his residence near Mt. Pleasant, Henry 
Co., Iowa, on the 20th of Twelfth month, 1868, 
Cuas. W. Grirrira, in his 73d year. He was born 
in Chester Co., Pa., and in 1818 moved, first to 
Ohio, then to Illinois, and in 1860 settled in Henry 
Co., Iowa. He was a man of peace, and ever tried 
to shun strife and contention. Some time before 
his death he felt impressed with a sense of the 
change awaiting him, and settled up his business to 
the satisfaction of his mind; and having finished 
his course upon earth, like a shock of corn fully ripe 
he was gathéred to the heavenly garner. 

——, at his residence, Barclay Hall, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of the 27th ult., Josuva Lonestreta, 
in the 94th year of his age. 
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The Committee of Management will meet on Fourth- 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CASE OF THE RECUSANT TRIBES. 
As a proof that the purpose at least of 


prophecy is still a vital element in those in- 
tuitions that blend with duty, we may note 
the fulfilment of words of warning uttered, it 
may be years ago, under a pressure we could 
not control, and often under convictions that 
our reason could not approve. 
may be cited that probably will be recalled 
by some of the readers of the Intelligencer 
who feel a like interest in the Indians, press- 
ing and peculiar. 
published, I think, nearly three years ago, 
in which the statement was made that a war 
for subduing the recusant tribes of Indians 
would yet be carried to the home lodges, thus 
involving the slaughter of women and chil- 
dren. 
Custer, in a recent raid, and under the sane- 
tion and approval of one of the chief military 
officers in the nation, attacked a large num- 
ber of lodges while they were occupied by 
entire families; thus repeating a massacre 
that a few years previous, under the command 
of Col. Chivington, became the topic of gen- 
eral condemnation. Military men may take 
such a course under the plea that it is the 
only available way open to them, but nothing, 
even in the cruel code of war, permits or 
allows such atrocities. 
common law nor in the gospel any moral 
distinction between man and man, or between 
race and race. 
of enlightened nations is under the ban, that 
of the lowliest must be also, for the Almighty 
Being has made of one blood all the people 
who dwell on the face of the earth; hence 
human accountability is the same in either 
case. It seems a humane officer on the plains, 
Col. Wynkoop, had a similarly merciful view 
of the case. He writes: “I must certainly re 
fuse again to be the instrument of the murder 


An example 


It occurs in an article 


This has now been done. General 


There is neither in 


If an indiscriminate slaughter 


of innocent women and children. While I 
remain an officer of the Government, I pro- 
pose to do my duty; a part of which is to 
obey my instructions. All that is left me 
under the circumstances, and with the present 
state of feeling, is to respectfully tender my 
resignation and resign my commission. 
“The noted Black Kettle and his band,” 
this officer writes, “ were friendly Indians, and 
on their way to a reservation when attacked. 
Brief and merely suggestive as this article is, 
I cannot omit to express a belief that the 
violent and unprovoked death of that famous 
chief will be a lasting disgrace to our country, 
and a severe loss to the peaceful tribes. 
Knowing the intense energy of many of 
the Western people, and their determined 
hatred of the Indians, I have long felt, 


in common with many others, the pressure 
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of solicitude, and have made the most 
earnest entreaty that I felt conld be permitted 
to one in an unofficial station. But I do not 
feel excused without again assuring Friends 
that Iam persuaded we have the moral power 
asa people to avert these sad calamities; to 
stay the avenger’s hand, even if no others join 
with us in a humanity second only to that 
which moved them in the abolition of slavery. 
In furtherance of this same end a large meet- 
ing assembled in New York a few months 
since, in which the whole nation were pressed 
to petition Congress for a peaceful redress of 
the Red Man’s wrongs. 

I was lately informed by an intelligent 
Friend, now resident in this State, that several 
years ago a Friend was sent from Washing- 
ton as a member of a commission to visit the 
Indians, when such was their regard for our 
Society, that he was chosen by them to divide 
the money paid to them; and was, also, 
strongly urged by them to go back as their 
agent, with overtures that they believed would 
secure to them a just and lasting peace. If 
a confidence so implicit was reposed in one 
person—and probably not misplaced—how 
much more effective would the representatives 
of all the Friends in America be with the 
Government and with the Indians. Have we 
not compassed a mountain too long already ? 
Does not the concern we have so long felt 
indicate a call from a Voice that never errs? 
And can we fail with Divine aid? This 
movement in the cause of mercy cannot be 
long delayed, for the sanguinary portent of a 
ruthless war points to a predetermined ex- 
tinction. 

-rophetstown, Jil. 8. A. 


—_——-~4 





From The North American. 
Remarks of Wm. A. Porter at a meeting for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

Judge Porter opened the meeting with 
these remarks: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—This meeting has 
been called by the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, with 
whose history you are somewhat acquainted. 
The plan and purpose of the Society are not 
new. Such institutions have existed for 
many years on the Continent of Europe. In 
England they have been conducted with an 
energy, skill and success worthy of the 
Anglo-Saxon character. In their meetings 
I observe that the most important men in 
the kingdom, including the most eminent 
divines, take part; and even the Sovereign 
does not fail to give them her patronage. 
Why should it not be so? The dumb brutes 
are essential to us. 

The horse is as necessary as the ship. Step 
out into one of your streets by day or by 


night, and see what the horse is to commerce, 
to labor, and even to fashion. As the dumb 
animals are necessary to us, we are necessary 
to them. Providence has made us their guar- 
dians. The mute appeals they make to us 
when injured or oppressed must, I think, be 
felt by every man who has a spark of gener- 
osity or even sensibility in his heart. But 
there is a higher motive for treating them 
kindly. Familiarity with cruelty begets 
cruelty. 

In reading the other day an article in one 
of our most influential journals, I found some 
such remark as this, that it was as important 
to the cruel man as to the cruelly treated 
beast, that such practices should cease. This 
remark was well founded. There is an in- 
timate connection between cruelty and vice. 
I do not know how you can better train a 
child to violence and blood, than to teach 
him to torture the insects and domestic ani- 
mals about him. Very soon after that you 
will have the cockpit and the dog fight, the 
street fight and the prize fight. 

Writers on law have maintained that as 
civilization advances offences against the per- 
son diminish and offences against property 
increase. I am not sure that our Philadel- 
phia civilization bears out this remark. There 
are more persons now in our jail awaiting exe- 
cution than there have ever been at any one 
time. There are more capital cases now un- 
tried than there have been at any previous 
time, though I am sure the public officers 
have done their best. 

There were over sixty murders in Phila- 
delphia, in 1868, and, in addition to these, 
over one hundred infanticides. I will remind 
you here of the outrage committed recently 
on the horse of a well known gentleman in 
this city. A villain went into a livery stable, 
apparently without any motive but that of 
personal gratification, and deliberately cut 
out the tongue of the animal with a knife, 
The sufferings of that poor horse brought 
tears to many an eye, and I believe they 
reached the throne of the infinite God. 

There is, I say, a connection and a very 
close connection between cruelty and crime; 
and there is just as close a one between kind- 
ness and virtue. I donot know how you can 
better train a child to be gentle and kind, to 
be humane and forgiving, to respect the rights 
of others, and thus to make him a true gen- 
tleman, than to inspire him with an affection 
for the dumb creatures about him. ‘Teach 
him that his dog is to be caressed and fondled, 
not scolded or whipped. When you put him 
on horseback—where every boy ought to go 
if you want to give him courage, quickness 
and self-possession—teach him that the horse 
and the man were intended to be friends, and 
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that the whip and the'spur are not to be used 
except in an emergency. Let him never 
mount or dismount without passing his hand 
gently over the face of the animal; and by 
the way, ladies, the softer the hand which 
does that the better. The horse will repay 
such tenderness with something very much 
like human affection. I have known a 
vicious horse reclaimed by it, as a vicious 
man may be by the arms of an affectionate 
child thrown about his neck. 

Mr. Burke once went into a field to see the 
horse of a deceased relative. The animal 
came up and placed his head on the states- 
man’s shoulder, and the man whose bitter de- 
nunciation of Hastings and the French revo- 
lution had startled the world, threw his arms 
around the neck of the horse and wept like 
an infant. I tell you, my friends, we have 
much to learn in these matters. If kindness to 
animals cannot be secured otherwise, it must 
be enforced. This society has done some- 
thing and is doing more. 

You must have observed that the cruelty 
practiced on our streets, especially on the 
mule teams, is not so great as it once was. 
The courts have acted very promptly on these 
cases, and their sentences of imprisonment 
have had a wholesome effect. Much remains 
to be done. A larger number of officers 
should be distributed about the city to make 
arrests if necessary, but especially to remon- 
strate and to interfere in cases of overload- 
ing, overdriving, insufficient feeding, and the 
many horrible cases of clapping harness di- 
rectly on the raw flesh. We are far behind 
New York in this matter. 

It is unfashionable, disreputable, penal, and 
I was going to say impossible, to do these 
things which we permit on our streets with- 
out restraint. This is chiefly owing to the 
exertions of one man. A large number of 
our most influential citizens joined in a letter 
to him, asking him to come here and tell us 
how his work was accomplished. He is here 
to-night. A brief report of the doings of the 
society will first be presented, and then you 
will hear Mr. Bergh. I bespeak for him a 
cordial greeting and an attentive hearing. 
He will be followed by the distinguished 
clergymen who are now on the platform, and 
whose reputations are so well known. 

eee 

Oh what carefulness, what watchfulness, 
what circumspection, what awfulness of God, 
and what dread of his power was upon our 
spirits, lest we should speak our own words, 
work our own works, walk in our own ways, or 
think our own thoughts! So diligently did 
we keep watching over our hearts, being con- 
scious to ourselves, that we should give an ac- 
count of every idle word; which caused us to 








learn a bridle for our tongue, that our words 
might be few and savory, ministering grace 
to the hearers.—John Crook. 





JAMES ARNOLD. 

“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren ye have done it 
unto me.” This Scripture text was brought 
to mind upon reading the remarks of Wm, 
J. Potter on the character of James Arnold, 
who was formerly a member of the Society of 
Friends, but whose connection with it was 
dissolved at a period of religious excitement 
in some portions of the New England States. 

It is evident from the testimony of W. J. 
P., the authenticity of which we doubt not, 
that whatever may have been the religious 
tenets of James Arnold, his practice was in 
harmony with that taught by the blessed 
Jesus, and brought with it its own reward, 

We republish the extracts from the ser- 
mon in question by W. J. P. as given in The 
Christian Register, with the feeling that there 
is instruction as well as interest to be de 
rived from the unostentatious manner of do- 
ing good which characterized the life of one 
who preferred the secret approval of his own 
conscience to the plaudits of men. Eps. 


“That which made him worthy of our tri 
bute here at this hour, and gave him his de 
served place in the reverent regard of this 
community, is not that he had these good and 
strong materials to work with, but that from 
these materials his character grew year by 
year into fairer proportions, and took on & 
finer quality and grace. 

“And this leads me to speak more in de 
tail of the practical benevolence into which his 
life gradually rose, and which especially 
marked his latest years. For here was the 
crown of his career. In the last twenty-five 
or thirty years doI find the great glory of 
his long life,—in the deliberate consecration 0 
himself, of his opportunities, and of no small 
portion of his time and means to the interest 
of charity and philanthropy; in his conscien- 
tious painstaking effort to be true and just 
and helpful to his fellow-men ; in the ripen- 
ing of his successful career of accumulation 
into wise and generous usefulness. He 
seemed to come more and more to believe, a8 
his years increased, and more and more to 
act on the belief, that all material success and 
material possessions are only so far worthy of 
human aim as they can be made to minister 
to human welfare and advancement. It can- 
not be said, I think, that he was indifferent 
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to any cause of human well-being. Yet 
among the many objects of philanthropy pre- 
sented to him, he selected and held with a 

d deal of tenacity certain ones which he 
believed himself best adapted to advance. 
And because he did not give to all, he has 
sometimes been thought illiberal. But he was 
giving constantly and largely in his chosen 
ways. Few knew how much he gave, for his 
ever repeated charge was that his name was 
not to be published. And very few requests 


meeting-house and the home. One of his 
latest acts was to fill a check for $1000 for 
the destitute and homeless among this class, 
an act of which no one knew at the time but 
the receiver and one other member of his 
household. During the days of the anti- 
slavery agitation and struggle he was a regu- 
lar and large contributor to the funds of the 
anti-slavery societies, and also loved more to 
give to individual workers in the cause. Yet 
it must be added that he did not connect 


were turned away without something, even | himself as a member with the anti-slavery 
when he might doubt their utility and argue | societies, nor much attend their public meet- 
long against them. ings. 

“During the war he was fora time not a| Nor did he associate himself directly with 
little criticised and judged somewhat harshly, | any other organized enterprise of social and 
because he would give nothing towards rais- | moral reform. This came in great part from 
ing bounty-funds for helping enlistments in | the fact, not that he did not sympathize with 
the army. But no criticism or argument | the objects sought, but that he had little faith 
could move him from his position. It was| in associated action of any kind, and especial- 
with him a position of conscience. He did | ly suspected all reforms that connected them- 
not believe in war—he adhered to his Quaker | selves with politics. The politics of the coun- 
principles in this—and he would not give a| try, he was accustomed to say, are holplessly 
dollar to equip men for fighting and killing | corrupt, and the moral Reform of Philan- 
each other. Yet the battles fought and the | thropy that becomes political in its action he 
men wounded and killed, he was ready and | feared would be contaminated and lose some- 
unwearied in relieving the suffering in field| thing of its high aim. In this fear of as- 
and hospital. Let those, he said, who be-| sociated action I think he was mistaken, 
lieve in fighting (and he would not say it | though his moral instinct in the matter doubt- 
might not have become a necessary retribu- | less pointed to a great danger, and one from 
tion for national sin,) do it and pay for it.| which some of our great reforms have not en- 
For himself, he only believed in staunching | tirely escaped. I think he was somewhat 
blood, in binding up wounds, in saving from | mistaken, too, in the general principle of his 
suffering and violent death. And by that | charities, which was to relieve suffering rather 
position he stood ; and from the beginning to | than provide methods to prevent it,—though 
the end of the war, the gentle, healing stream | it should be added that it is a principle to 
of his bounty flowed down to the Southern | which he did not by any means very strictly 
battle-ground, into camp and hospital, to| adhere. And the kind of benevolence, too, 
bear witness to his conviction. One member | in which he most largely interested himself, 
of his household reckoned upsfifteen thousand | is so necessary, so blest, and so Christian 
dollars, coming under his knowledge, as going | withal, that it seems almost invidiously criti- 
in the direction of this benign charity to the | cal to compare it with any other that exists 
country and its soldiers. And he does not| in our ideal. 
profess to have counted all. 

“ Another of the special objects of philan- 
thropy to which he felt himself called, was to 
befriend and aid the colored race. Of this 
he often spoke to me. There were compara- 
tively so few, he said, who cared for this 
wronged and unfortunate people, there was 
so much prejudice against them, that he felt 
it to be a peculiar obligation resting on him- 
self to aid their cause, whether in the way of 
escape from bondage, or of education, or of 
relief to want and suffering. Few if any of 
this class were ever turned away unhelped. 
Aid has gone from that house in times past 
to help many a fugitive slave on to 
liberty, and after the great act of emanci- 
pation came, aid continued to flow from his 
hands, to palliate the freed people’s con- 
dition, and give them the school and the| 
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IF WE KNEW. 

If we knew the cares and crosses 

Crowded round our neighbor's way ; 
If we knew the little loses 

Sorely grievous day by day, 
Would we then so often chide him 

For the lack of thrift and gain— 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 

Leaving on our heart a stain ? 


If we knew that clouds above us, 
Held by gentle blessings there, 
Would we turn away, all trembling, 
In our blind and weak despair? 
Would we shrink from litt)e shadows, 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
While ’tis only birds of Eden 
Just in mercy flying past? 
If we knew the silent story 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would our womanhood dare doom them 
Back to haunts of vice and shame ? 
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Life has many a tangled crossing, 
Joy has many a break of woe, 

And the cheeks, tear-washed, are whitest, 
This the blessed angels know. 


Let us reach within our bosoms 
For the key to other lives, 

And with love to erring nature, 
Cherish good that still survives ; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 

We may say, dear Father, judge us 
As we judge our fellow men. 


eee + 


ENTIRE SUBMISSION. 


God’s ways are not our ways, His thoughts are not 
as ours, 

He wounds us sore with cruel thorns where we 
have stooped for flowers, 

But oh, ’tis from the oft-pierced heart those pre- 
cious drops distil, 

That many a life, else all unblest, with healing 
balm shall fill; 

Then give, oh give the flowers to those who pray it 
so may be, 

But I would choose to have the thorns, with thee, 
dear Lord, with thee. 


Man judgeth man in ignorance, he seeth but in 
part, 

Our trust is in our Maker—God—who searcheth 
every heart, 

And every wrong and every woe, when put beneath 
our feet, 

As stepping stones may help us on to His high 
mercy seat ; 

Then teach us still to smile, O Lord, though sharp 
the stones may be, 

Remembering that they bring us near to thee, dear 
Lord, to thee. 

Mist- veiled and rough the path we tread, e’er haunt- 
ed as we go 

With piteous sights of wretchedness, and many 
sounds of woe; 

And eagerly for happiness we look on either side 

To find all pleasure time can give leaves us unsatis- 
fied ; 

Oh make me of those blessed ones, from earth’s 
vain troubles free, 

Whose constant souls rest every hope in thee, dear 
Lord, in thee. 





So bitter is the cup of life, we fain would drink no. 


more,— 

O let this cup but pass from me, in anguish we im- 
plore ; 

But days-and months and years roll on, and lo! 
’tis asked, at length, 

When was it that our souls put on new majesty 


and strength ? . 

All is revealed, the Marah-draught no longer we 
would flee, 

Tis held in wisdom to our lips by thee, dear Lord, 
by thee. 

Oar nearest and our dearest go—go from us one by 
one ; 


Where now are those who walked with us ’neath 
youth’s unclouded sun ? 

Sadder than separation, sadder than death came 
change, 

And our once blooming Paradise is now a desert 
strange ; 

Yet in this desolation I ask but faith to see 

That nothing can divide us now from thee, dear 

Lord, from thee. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


The beautiful stanzas on the English spar. 
row which appeared lately in the Intelligencer 
portrays a bright picture for the lovers of 
fruit. We would willingly believe all that 
the poet’s glowing rhyme claims for our friends 
the sparrows, but we fear Bryant’s visions are 
more of what we wish them to be than what 
they really will prove. They are certainly a 
very interesting family as we see them at all 
seasons of the year in the parks of New York, 
and they truly are great benefactors to the 
citizens. 

That innumerable host of measuring-worms 
that yearly despoiled the beauty of every 
shade tree except the Ailianthus, have sue 
cumbed to these destroyers of the insect race, 
and now they rear their heads clothed in their 
verdant livery instead of the russet of former 
years; and the citizens may enjoy their shade 
without the fear of worms falling on their 
heads as they pass beneath. 

Many years ago a few English sparrows 
were introduced into this country about six 
miles from New York, but they were soon 
lost sight of. Since their introduction into 
the parks of New York they have increased 
greatly, and with good reason, for they have 
had the best of care. They are fed plenti- 
fully when their insect food is not sufficient. 
Boxes for building their nests in are a 
about among the trees; feathers are scatter 
around, and woe to the unruly boy that mo- 
lests them. The consequence is they are very 
gentle, and one can almost put the hand on 
them in the parks. Last fall one of these 
sparrows, finding perhaps his city cousins 
were too numerous, made us a visit, a dis- 
tance of twenty-fhree miles from home. We 
first noticed him on a high bush cranberry, 
busily engaged in eating the berries; as we 
came pretty close to him he gave one of his 
usual chirrups, their only note, and moved 
to another limb. But the little fellow, 80 
long unmolested in the city, cared so little 
for us that he was soon caught, and after a 
closer examination, and a little complaining 
from the sparrow for our breach of friendship, 
he was released, and the next day he was on 
the same bush again eating the fruit. A 
small flock came chirruping around the 
house soon after, but we suppose, finding they 
had strayed far from their city home and 
that their was a famine of both seeds and in- 
sect life here, they returned again to the land 
of plenty. This bird, in its old home in merry 
England, belongs to that class which the farm- 
ers and horticulturists think do about as much 
harm to them in the consumption of grain and 
fruit as they benefit them by the destruction 
of insects. 
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If the English sparrows would or could 
emigrate to the summer climes of the South- 
ern States, like our native sparrows and other 
summer birds, when the winter binds the 
earth in its frozen embrace or covers it with 
a snowy mantle, then the poet’s vision of 
ripened plums, luscious apricots and blushing 
nectarines might be realized. But we fear 
like too many of those beautiful evergreens 
that brighten the wintry landscape in Eng- 
land, but which, when transplanted here are 
tender, so will the open country be an unfit 
home for the sparrow. Isaac Hicks. 

tells 

THE SLAVE TRADE ON THE PACIFIC. 

A despatch received from San Francisco on 
Saturday presents some additional evidence of 
the extent of the slave traffic on the Pacific 
Ocean. The Coolie trade between China and 
Peru has been carried on openly for many 
— under a system which assumes to be a 

egitimate method of hiring the labor of 

Chinamen to be employed in the Peruvian 
mines, for a term of years, at regular rates of 
compensation, the terms of which are fixed 
by contract. But it is well known that the 

hinese who are thus induced to emigrate to 

South America never return to their native 
land. On the passage across the Pacific 
they are subjected to all the horrors of thirst 
and hunger to which overcrowded passenger 
ships are always liable on that ocean of pro- 
longed calms and bafiling winds. They are 
decimated by scurvy and kindred diseases re- 
sulting from the hardships of the passage, and 
sometimes the vessel reaches her destination 
with less than half of the human freight with 
which she left the Chinese port. Sometimes 
the coolies rise and murder the crew, and suc- 
ceed in working their way back to China; 
but frequently we hear of such a vessel hav- 
ing been overhauled at sea by a man-of-war, 
or regular merchantman. 

Thousands of Chinese are landed at ports 
on the Pacific coast of South America every 
year. They are disposed of to capitalists at 
80 much per head, and once landed are 
doomed to a life of hopeless slavery. The 
fact that no women are “imported” for the 
South American market is suggestive. The 
demand is exclusively for men to work the 
mines. For a few years past the traders have 
experienced great difficulty in procuring this 
class of persons at the Chinese ports. The 
coolies have taken alarm, and it is more than 
hinted that armed force has been employed 
in several instances lately to procure human 
freight for the Peruvian traders. At any 


rate it appears that the persons engaged in 
the traffic have been driven to undertake 
bolder enterprises to supply the demands for 
labor in South America. 


The missionaries in the Micronesian Islands 


report that the slave trade is openly car- 
ried on between those islands and the South 
American coast. 
news of a large brig heavily armed and 
manned by a crew of Americans, Europeans 
and Manila men, which is cruising in the 
waters of the Micronesion group to the terror 
of merchantmen. 
lieve, in view of what we already know of the 
traffic, that this vessel is simply a tender to 
the craft engaged in running off the islanders 
for the Peruvian and other slave markets on 
the Pacific South American coast.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


We have also received 


It is sate, perhaps, to be- 





From the Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 
ONIONS—THEIR CULTURE AND USE. 


I cannot say if I were consul of the realms 


of epicures, 1 should permit the passport of 
these habitants of the garden into good society 
at all; although the proper dressing gives 
them, as it does human adventurers, con- 
siderable assistance in taking desirable posi- 
tions. 
faith, ¢. e., that the good of the masses should 
ever be the paramount consideration with the 
good citizen, I place onions at the very top of 
the list of Jarge families’ edibles. These bulbs 
are not only popular, healthful and nutritive, 


But being of the most republican 


but absolutely medicinal. I have known in- 
veterate dyspepsia cured by the use of raw 
onions as a daily tonic, and on philosophical 
principles. They have the same exciting in- 
fluence on the coats of the stomach that they 
have on the eyes, calling out gastric juice as 
freely as they do tears from the visual or- 
gans. For poultices they are invaluable. 
Onions are multiplied, as all know, by va- 
rious methods. In this climate, by sowing 
the little black seed very early, they can be 
raised large enough the first year for table 
use; these are called rareripe. But it is 
usual to pull the product of these little seed, 
dry them for sets and plant them in the fall 
or ensuing spring. ‘The top onion is a sure 
dependence for a general crop. In this eli- 
mate any onions will grow, but the red and 
silver skinned are better keepers, and the 
last generally attains the finest size. Strong 
ground, shallow planting and clean culture, 
insure success. But the most valuable fact 
I have leaned concerning onions is, that, like 
potatoes, you may eat and then plant them. 
In the days when my family was of patri- 
archal proportions, I used to make a point of 
having an onion bed commensurate with my 
greens-patch, for spring use. I had a tardy 
variety called Welsh onions. The tops and 
bottoms, being trimmed off in preparing for 
use, were thrown on a compost heap. One 
day a child brought me some of these bot- 
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toms to show me that the onions I had 
thrown away were growing again. I took 
several tnlechen of these bottoms to the gar- 
den, set them out, and they grew as thriftily 
as if they had been perfect offsets from the 
old row. Taking the hint, I cut off the bot- 
toms of other varieties pieces as large as a 
silver 25 cent piece, with the fibrous root at- 
tached, and set them out. They also sprout- 
ed, and, being satisfied that they would grow, 
I allowed the thorns of other cares to choke 
them out of my memory, and so I cannot say 
what sized bulb they would have produced, 
but record this for the benefit of persons with 
small gardens who will be at pains to plant 
the bottoms of the onions as fast as they use 
them, thus enjoying two crops from the same 
piece of ground and same seed in one year. 
Hetrie HAyYFIe_p. 
Central, Ky.; Nov. 16, 1868. 





He properly prays, whose heart is exercised 
in supplication to God, whether his body is 
standing, sitting, kneeling, or in any other 

sition. He whose heart is not so exercised, 
et him put his body into what position he 
will, and let him repeat what form of words 
he pleases, prays not at all.—Beese. 








The Treasurer of ‘‘ Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen”’ has received during 
the month: 


From City contributions..........cecceceecseeeees $322 02 
‘* Friends of Kennett Monthly Meeting... 15 00 
sie Fallowfield r -- 600 
- - Upper Greenwich Mo. Meeting 30 00 
a i Byberry and Bensalem....... 40 00 
te re Women Friends of Darby....... 45 50 


“ J. S. B. and R.M, West Liberty, Iowa 11 00 
$‘"9 52 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 
Puiapa., 1st mo. 30, 1869. 30 N. Third St. 


—_—__-—<80—— 





ITEMS. 


Tae body of William Penn lies ina little church- 
yard scarcely twenty miles from London. The 
church and surroundings nestle in adeep gorge 
among the Chiltern hills, in Buckinghamshire. The 
grave is enclosed in a little square of hedge, and no 
marble or other ornaments mark the spot. The 
founder of Pennsylvania had but little in life in 
common with English pageantry. In death, only 
the faithful can guide the stranger to his grave. 
His philosophy and religion were of that kind which 
needed a country like America to develop in. 


THERE are now five inebriate asylums in the 
United States : one in Boston, opened in 1857, called 
the Washington Home; one in Media, near Phila- 
delphia, opened in 1867, called the Sanitarium ; 
one at Chicago, opened in 1868; one at Binghamton, 
N. Y., called the New York Inebriate Asylum, 
founded in 1858; andone inSan Francisco, founded 
in 1857. 

' A cuemicat device for indicating the presence of 
carbonic acid in a room and giving an alarm on a 
bell, has been invented and tested satisfactorily in 


Berlin. It consists of a galvanic battery with a bell | was found to be a single ioot. 


and a glass tube filled with liquid chloride of palla- 
dium. This metallic salt is extremely sensitive to 
the pressure of carbonic oxide gas. A small quan. 
tity of the gas will at once throw down some of the 
metal from the solution, and this precipitate col- 
lecting in the bottom of the tube, at.once establishes 
a connection in the current of electricity, and the 
violent ringing of the bell will warn the sleeper of 
his danger. 


Rerinep Borax, it is reported, is used by the 
women of Holland and Belgium as washing powder 
instead of soda. The proportion of a large handful 
of borax powder to about ten gallons of boiling 
water, itis asserted, makes the linen beautifully 
white and saves half the expense of soap. All the 
large washing establishments in the countries men- 
tioned adoptthe same mode, For laces and cambrics, 
an extra quantity of the powder is used, and for 
crinolines (requiring to be made stiff) a strong solu- 
tion is necessary. Borax, it is contended, being a 
neutral salt, does not in the slightest degree injure 
the texture of the linen; its effect is to soften the 
hardest water, and therefore it should be kept on 
the toilet table. To the taste it is rather sweet; is 
used for cleaning the hair; is an excellent dentri- 
fice, and in hot countries is used in combination 
with tartaric acid and bi-carbonate of soda as a cool- 
ing beverage. 

Recent foreign journals annonnce that Cambridge 
University in England is to be thrown open to 
women students. The first examination for admis- 
sion is to take place on 7th mo. 5th, 1869. Candi- 
dates are required to be eighteen years of age on Ist 
mo. lst, 1869, and to make application before the 
1st of 5th mo. Examination will be held in any place 
where twenty-five fees are guaranteed, provided a 
committee of ladies will superintend the examina- 
tion and provide accommodations for strangers. 


THE distinguished astronomer, Faye (of Faye’s 
comet), endorses a novel theory of Dr. Blandet. It 
is generally admitted that the solar system origin- 
ally formed one vast nebula, from which the planets 
were separated, and that the great central mass 
gradually condensed into the present bulk of the 
sun, which even now, by reason of its fiery gaseous 
envelops, is much swollen beyond the bulk of its 
solid core. Dr. Blandet believes that the sun did 
not reach its present size till a late period in geo- 
logic history, and that in the carboniferous period 
it was still a nebula 47 degrees in diameter; that 
is, when fairly risen, the sun at that time would 
have reached more than half way from the horizon 
to the zenith! Its light would have been a little 
violet and very favorable to vegetation. The heat 
need not have been much greater than now, as it 
would have been diffused through the whole mass, 
and by familiar laws would have become subse- 
quently intensified by condensation of the sun’s 
mass. This theory would explain the occurrence of 
a tropical carboniferous flora in the polar regions, 
but not the late discovery of an abundant Arctio 
flora as late as the chalk if not the tertiary. It is 
curious that this theory, if true, agrees with the 
Mosaic record that the sun was not created till the 
fourth demiurgic day; that is, till long after the 
carboniferous period. —N. Y. Ind-pendent. 


A REMARKABLE example of the exactitude of en- 
gineering science isgiven in the fact that the borings 
for the Mount Cenis Tunnel, begun at the two ends 
and ata distance of seven miles and a half from 
each other, were yet so accurately directed that 
when the work was completed the greatest deviation 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 4, 1869. 





ain ISAAC DIXON, 
FRIENDS P LEASE NOTICE. 120 South Eleventh Street, 


Seventh and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., DEALER IN 


Has just received an ann of | WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
moigitinwdiy. (SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


DRESS GOODS. Particular attention paid to repairing Chronome- 
Dark Brown SiLK-Finisu ALpacas, Canton Cxorus | ters, and Duplex, Patent Lever and Plain Watches. 
and Sik Zenosias, manufactured expressly for him ; OLD GOLD and SILVER bought or taken in ex- 
together with a general assortment of goods for | change. exxi 
RIENDS. 
' A lot of superior Sizx Gauze for Caps. Booz Ss 
J. J. L. has the best assortment of Bounp BLANKET 
and Tuisget Suawts of any other store in the city. ISSUED BY THE 


A few Siserian Suawis still on hand. i BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


1017 1121 x#19x1 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, EMMOR COMLY, 


B. J. SMITH & CO., 144 North Seventh Street, Phiiada. 


Call the attention of farm buyers to the extensive list 

of Farms and other property which they offer for Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
sale in Bucks Co., comprising over one hundred| By Anw A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price $1 00 
Farms, Mechanica! Shops, Manufacturing Establish- | Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
ments, Stores, Mills and Private Residences, which} sewers for Family Use or Firat-Day Schovis. By 
are fally described in a circular which will be sent | Jang Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 














(free) to all applicants. Particular attention paid “« 1@¢ “ Second. “ 40c. 

to selecting property for Friends near meetings and) PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
in suitable neighborhoods. 18:no. 141 pp., Cloth......... cose cecvece coe PRICE BOG, 

Address Box 14, Newtown, Pa. 1212xt116. | THOMAS eae ws Btory of, i -L.P. 
TT in a ae ~~ CC 18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible............. +--Price 20¢, 

THOMAS M. SEEDS, Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

32 M0. 64 PPececcccecccccee cocccesecccccce Price 20c. 

N: ——— Street | Besays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 

. orth Second Street. y S.M.J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth.......... Price 20c. 

Always on hand, and made to order, a large assor* lai A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as be makes ® specialty o! Promise, by Janz Jouxson. 2d edition. Price 50c. 
that part of the Hatting business. —S»>— 3768 1¥ }mnoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
af Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
HISTORY OF THE SEPARATION fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
IN THE Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth.......0..Price 20s. 
TENDS, A A Pable of Faith.............. .»Price, per doz., 30e. 
Carr F R ANN 1827-8 “A Treasury of Facts’—a Book designed for 
347 PAGES. Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
In which ts given-—Views of the Early Friends, compared with “Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonnvon. 
lar Thesing on per ee = she sate ” 6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. en ncsees enenal «ePrice 75x. 
im the Original and Ne ere eee oe ee, | maeage upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 

f the English Friend 
py decom Sri ras he eo tae | aa held by the Soolety of Friends, 

Yearly Meeting <iem Ronqeetente of Phitadelghle od 18m0. 71 Pp... ceeeesseeee = aie _ 
eeting. ae ee ee eee aoe Familiar Conversations on the Queries y 
Indiana and Baltimore. The Property = dc. &c, &c. Harnier E. ‘Stooxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49¢, 


Price 95 cts., sent by mail on receipt ot $ 
EMMOR COMLY, 


aa iice “esisca'®. | BEST PAINTS KNOWN 


ENG RAVED FORMS For HOUSES, ROOFS, BARNS. FENO:S, RAIL 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | 9828, 528i2c8 aeons at otep Fo) 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, en iene ae 


a members or not. Fine parchment, in neat SMITH BOWBN, Seo'y 
xes. Price $5.00. EMMOR COMLY, ‘* Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 
123th 144 N. Seventh St. 418 t 1017 Office, 150 N. 4th 8t., Philadz. 











FRIENDS’ 





REMOVAL. 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 
FAMILY DRY GOODS STORE, 


STOKES & WOOD, 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR 


“NEW STORE, 
Southwest cor. Seventh and Arch Sts., 


Offer with increased facilities and the FINEST 
LIGHT that can be produced, their LARGE 
stock of 


PLAIN DRY COODS, 


(adaptéd to the immediate wants of FRIENDS, ) 
at still further reduction in prices, preparatory 
to taking account of stock. 

N.B,—Frinds residing in the upper portion 
of the city-can be brought te our door by the 
Union Railroad Line. 

1sxiti we erik oad | bss 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS, 
Situated on the Orosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Seventh Sesaipa of this [nstitution will commencel dn 
the 16th of Kieventh month, 1868, and continue twenty weeka, 


Terms $35, For turther particulars address 
HENKY W. RIDGWAY, 
9l2wy 





or Crosewicks P.O., Burliugtun Oo., N. J. 
CGARPETINGS, | 

Wind:w Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats; &i, 

FOR SALE BY ; 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
31xa 33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


~~ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
Filled up in the neatest manner. Also 
: WE DING CARUS, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAM, 
No. 3S. Fifth 8t., 2d story. 


829-220 xi. 


Queen of England Soap. 
iP. 


Queen of England Soap. Queen of England 
For doing a family washing in the best and cheapest manner. 
Guaranteed equal to any in the world! Has ull the strength of 
the eld roskp soap with the milu end lathering qualities of gemp- 
ine Gastile, Try this eplenpid Soap. 
SOLD BY THE 

ALDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
718ly. 48 North Pront Street, Philadelphia. 

nied -andieaiiiameaal _—_______—¢— 

TRIMMING STORE. 

A fresh supply af Woolem Yarnsand Germantown Wool. Also 

Silk and Cotton blonde, with Hostery, = &o. 


K. PARRY, 
612 Spring Garden St. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
The following new and desirable goods are well worth theat- 
tentivn of Friends, viz.: 
T have just received a large lotof HHAVY BLANKET 
SHAWLS. DRESS GOODS, &c. 4c, at 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER, 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is about halfa block from the Meeting-house, between 
4th and 15th Ste., New York City. 91268 by 


Serre teencins ca ace soko yo aan Dap canenicaeereaeaeactgenmn ee 
Ereildoun Boarding School 
FOR GIRLS, 


Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


The Spring and Summer Term of this Institution 
will commence on the 22d of Second month next. 
Thorough and careful instraction in every depart- 
ment. Terms $80.00 per session of twenty weeks. 
For full particulars address the Principal, 

R. DARLINGTON, JR., 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. “” 


FOR SALB, 
A Valuable Farm and Country Seat. 
About fifty acres good land, with a fair 
proportion of woodland and meadow, with 4 
fine stream of water passing through them 
Stone house—12 rooms, very convenient, large 
cellar and vault—a well of good soft water 
near the door. Barn, wagon-house, and other 
outbuildings. A> good supply of Fruit, in 
variety. The house is surrounded with shade- 
trees and evergreens. This property is situated 
in Byberry, ‘Twenty-third Ward, Philadel- 
dhia, about 14 miles from city proper; bounded 
on one side by a gravel turnpike, which leads 
from Byberry meeting-house to Andalusia 
wharf, on the Delaware river; passing Anda- 
lusia station on the Phila, and Trenton rail- 
road (all within twenty minutes’ drive), by 
which communication may be had with the 
= several times daily. 
or further information, inqnire of 
EMMOR COMLY 


1. 8. tf. 144 N. Seventh St.. Phila. . 


BOOKS. FOR SA x. 2 
Janney’s History of the Separation, 1827-8, \T. . “Keat 
Pocket Testaments, 20 cts. and tpwards. Journal of John 

$2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. Journal of Jobn W 
man, $100. Janney’s Life of Wm.Penn. $2.50 do. Geo. F ’ 
Karly Quakerism, by B. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. ' 
Viscellany, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of ; 
Penington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware County, Penna, 
Thomas Story’s Conversations, ao Mayland, 
“The Sunday Question,” $1.00. No Sect in en, 5 cts, 
cts, a dozen. Child’s Book of Nature, in three pares, Dine 
trated, $2.65. Dissertation on the C nistry. Sc. 
Law’s Address to the Clergy, 40c. McGirr's on Theology, 
$1.25. Life of Sarah Grubb, 75c. Familiar Letters, by Apa 
Wilson, 75c. Kufus Hall, 3c. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 
80c. In the School Koom, by Jobo 8. Hart, $1 25. The Oruct- 
fied and Quickened Christian, 2c, The New Testament, cloth, 
embossed, gilt title, clear type, 600 pp. 75e. Tour to West Indies, 
Kk. W. Moore, $1.00 Meditations on Lite aud its Religions 
Meditati¢ng on Death and Kternity, by Zachokke, $1.75 
Youug Friends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth. T6c. Se 

by Wm. Dewsbury, 60 cts. a dosen. Account of John Kichardsom, 
mailed for $1.00. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 

Several volumes of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, unbound, for sale 
viz., Vols, V1, ¥4, 18,14, 16, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23. Also, 
Vols. 6, 6 and 7, quarto, bound. 

EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St|} 
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